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We have heard the criticism that the only effective powers
possessed by provincial Governments, namely those of suspension
and dissolution, have left the Ministers powerless in the face of
misconduct calling for less drastic treatment, and we tnink that
this criticism is well founded. Where spur and rein were needed,
the Ministers were only given a pole-axe. To those accustomed
to the very real influence exercised over local bodies in England,
not only by way of punishment and correction, hut by advice
and encouragement, this mistaken idea of freedom from provin-
cial control appears to have had the most unfortunate results in
India. Some local bodies have been allowed to continue in evil
courses with comparative immunity till maladministration has
become almost a'habit and, even when the cup is full, Ministers
are sometimes afraid to make use of their final powers through
fear of political consequences. There should surely be little
ground for resentment when control is exercised by a responsible
Minister. It is significant that, where, as in Madras, the
authority at the headquarters of the province has made use of a
system of specifically earmarked grants-in-aid to keep a con-
trolling hand on district board administration, the fall in
efficiency has been far less.
Difficulties of Local Administration.
352. It is only fair to draw attention to certain difficulties en-
countered by local government administrators in India, some of
which are due to local, others to temporary causes. The size of
the average district, which is normally the unit for rural self-
government, is in Madras about 6,000 square miles, in Bombay
about 5,000, in the United Provinces about 2,500, and in Bengal
about 2,700 square miles. Compared with the average area of
an English administrative county, which is about 970 square
miles, these are units so unwieldy as to add greatly to the
difficulties of administration, while the average population of a
district is also far higher than that of an English county. It may
be easily imagined, therefore, how difficult it must be for the
elected Chairman to establish personal contact with the country-
side and to supervise adequately the various activities of the
Board. This difference of scale must be always present to the
minds of critics of Indian government. Secondly, the assumption
of power by the elected members coincided with a period of
financial stringency due to a rise in prices. The result was that
those who were anxious to make the most, of their new
opportunities found themselves hampered at the outset by lack
of funds. _, It is not surprising, therefore, that the affairs of same
Boards, on passing into the hands of inexperienced administra-
tors, became financially embarrassed. Thirdly, a warning must
be given against applying to Indian local administration too high
a standard. It is not Always realised how very rapid in recent
years in Great Britain have been the extensions of public pro-
vision for social services; such as pnblk health, and it is Quite